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gave forth volumes of smoke, to keep the clouds from falling ;
and they beat drums to let the god Gulu know where they
were, that he might not hurt them with lightning.1 The
Berbers of Morocco similarly employ the agency of fire to stop
the rain. Thus at Tachgagalt they think that to extinguish
a firebrand with rain-water will suffice to dispel the rain and
bring back fine weather. At Tanant this rite is performed by
a young boy, born after the death of his father : he exposes
himself to the driving rain with a firebrand in his hand, and
he returns to shelter when the torch is extinct. At Amanouz
people think that they can arrest the fall of rain by exposing
to it a boulder or pebble which they have carefully passed
over a fire.2
A similar mode of stopping the fall of rain is practised in
Southern India. " When the tanks and rivers threaten to
breach their banks, men stand naked on the bund, and beat
drums ; and if too much rain falls naked men point fire-
brands at the sky. Their nudity is supposed to shock the
powers that bring the rain and arrest their further progress.
According to Mr. Francis, when too much rain falls, the way
to stop it is to send the eldest son to stand in it stark naked,
with a torch in his hand." 3 In Gujarat, to arrest the fall of
rain, some people ask naked boys to throw burning coals into
the rain water.4 Sometimes it is prescribed that the burning
coals which are thrown into the rain-water must first be passed
between the legs of a person born in the month of Phalgun
(February-March),5 Among the Garos of Assam " when rain
has been too constant and sunshine is desired, the salaksoa
or * burning of the sun' ceremony is observed. This ceremony
is the reverse of that for rain, for whereas, in the latter, water
is poured out to bring rain, in the former fires are lighted
round about rocks to bring warmth and sunshine. In this,
as in the rain ceremony, a goat or fowl is offered up."6
Among the Palaungs of Burma " if too much rain has fallen,
and there is no sign of fine weather, a calabash is filled with
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